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ence of the British American colonies and others that appeared after the colo- 
nies became the United States. The accounts given are biographic as well as 
bibliographic. 

Beginning with the Eliot Bible, prepared for the Indians (1654-1661), he 
takes up in succession the Saur Bible, printed at Germantown (1743), the 
Aitken Bible, printed in Philadelphia (1792), the first Douay Version, printed 
in 1790, the Thomas Bible (1791), the Collins Bible (1791), the first trans- 
lation of the Septuagint (1808), the first translation of the Peshito, Syriac 
version (185 1). Chapters are given also to (1) Curious versions, (2) Early 
Editions of the Greek Testament, (3) Various editions. 

In the appendices we have the dedication of the Eliot New Testament 
(1661), the dedication in the Eliot Bible of 1663, the list of owners of Eliot 
New Testaments and Bibles, the prices paid for Eliot New Testaments and 
Bibles, the list of owners of the Saur Bibles, list of owners of the Aitken 
Bibles ; the title pages of these various Bibles are given in fac simile. Cer- 
tainly no one interested in the history of the transmission of the Bible will fail 
to acquaint himself with the facts contained in this brief but accurate treat- 
ment. W. R. H. 

The Gospel of Paul. By Charles Carroll Everett, Professor of 
Theology in Harvard University, and Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Pp. xiii and 307. Price, $1.50. 
A new interpretation is here proposed of Paul's teaching on atonement. 
The traditional view' rests upon ail erroneous theory of sacrifice and an 
assumed authority of the church. A reexamination of the meaning of 
sacrifice finds nothing like the substitution of the victim for the offence as the 
bearer of penalty, either in the general forms of sacrifice or in the Hebrew. 
The church confessedly knew nothing of the vicarious suffering of penalty 
till the time of Anselm, 1000 A. D., and the traditional view was elaborated 
still later. The discussion by the theologians has been based thus far on 
theoretical considerations and not on what Paul actually said. On the 
assumption that abstract and figurative statements are to be explained by the 
more concrete and definite, the key to the discussion is found in Gal. 3:13. 
The curse which Christ bore for men was the ceremonial pollution which fell 
upon him as one crucified. Association with him through faith similarly 
pollutes the believer. Christ and his followers are thus made outcasts by the 
application to them of the law itself. The immediate effect of this, accord- 
ing to Gal. 2 : 19 and 20, is that the Christian is freed from the law, "dead to 
•it." He is as one excommunicated, Heb. 13 : 10-13. The secondary effect of 
this pollution is that sins against the law and the condemnation for them also 
pass away, as suggested in Col. 2 : 13-14. The apostle resolutely becomes an 
exile with Christ from Judaism; and then discovers to his surprise and 
delight that he has entered into a new life of liberty. The Gentiles share 
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the benefits of this abrogation of the law by the breaking down of the limi- 
tations, Eph. 2 : 1 1-20, under which they had rested in reference to the 
promises made to Abraham. For both Jew and Gentile the past is no more. 
They start afresh from the death of Christ on the cross, equally ready for the 
new life. 

These more definite statements enable one to interpret the figurative and 
sacrificial language. Thus 2 Cor. 5:21 teaches that Christ was not made a 
sinner, nor put in place of a sinner, but made "sin" and a "curse" because 
the law pronounced the crucified to be accursed. In this light Rom. 3 : 24-26 
declares that God shows his righteousness, i. e., his respect for law, by making 
the law itself the instrument of its own annulment. By the crucifixion and 
pollution of Christ, he and his followers are justified from the law by becom- 
ing outcasts from it ; and the " passing over of sins done aforetime " is a 
forgiving of sins because the law is blotted out for the Christian and taken 
away. With this agree the prominence which Paul gives to the resurrection 
of Jesus as in itself a triumph, and the teachings concerning atonement of 
James, Peter and the Revelation. The new explanation also fits in perfectly 
with Paul's philosophy of history, and puts the doctrine of atonement in its 
true place, as only the beginning of the gospel. To the thought of Paul no 
one was made free from the law through Christ who did not stand to him in 
such an intimate relation of faith that he shared with him the legal pollution 
of his crucifixion. And the issue of this intimate relation could be no other 
than the highest life of Christian love and inspiration, which was what Paul 
was aiming at in all his teaching and preaching. 

No synopsis can justly present this remarkable and altogether ingenious 
book. It would be easy to denounce it simply as novel and hostile to the 
accepted belief concerning the atonement. It might be set aside, out of 
hand, as built upon slight foundations or as having too much the air of a 
special plea. It might even be truthful to say that on a first reading the 
solution seems too simple and perfect, if not too artificial. But the book is 
nevertheless a serious attempt to expound the teaching of Paul after a really 
scientific manner. As such, it deserves respect. It is a challenge as well, 
attacking the traditional view in its assumptions and in its exegesis. As 
such, it demands careful consideration and an answer on its own grounds. 
It further presents an unusual view of the meaning of the cross of Christ. 
As such, it is of great value to all who seek fresh visions of that many-sided 
and central fact in Christianity, the vividness of which is constantly obscured 
by the common formulas of religious speech. 

The answers to this argument, if there are any, must be along three lines. 
(1) One must challenge the primary assertion of the book, that the ancient 
idea of sacrifice had little or no place for the substitutionary bearing of 
penalty. Tylor himself, whom the author quotes, declares that sacrifice 
among the Hebrews appears " with the higher significance of devout homage 
or expiation for sin." If it can be shown that the sacrificial language does 
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on occasion bear this interpretation, it may be altogether right for the ordi- 
nary reader to accept that first meaning of the New Testament statements, 
which still press so hard upon our author, even after his effort to banish it 
from his mind. (2) The objector must show that the exegesis of particular 
texts is faulty, either by itself or in relation to the larger view of the New 
Testament teachings. Thus it is pertinent to inquire how, if " Judaism had 
no place for the Christians, for they were polluted by the cross of their 
leader," the Jewish Christians could under any conditions accept the crucified 
Jesus as their Messiah. It may also be seriously questioned whether in this 
emphasis laid upon the language of Gal. 2:13 the incidental is not given the 
place that belongs to the fundamental and the boldly figurative put in the 
place of the soberly literal. (3) Answer may also be made by showing that 
the author does not apprehend the ethical significance of the idea of substi- 
tution. He puts tersely the commercial form, which he rightly says is being 
rejected by the moral sense of modern theologians. But to admit that this 
caricature of the atonement is not the Pauline doctrine is not to declare that 
there is no thought of vicarious suffering in his doctrine. The sacrificial 
language may have a deeper meaning than our author discovers. The death 
of Christ may have a larger Godward side than is here allowed. Even 
though the Galatian passages may be interpreted as is here proposed, Paul 
is not always dealing with Judaizers. His argument is not always pure 
dialectic. In his philosophy of salvation by faith in Christ there may be a 
place for that doctrine of Christ's penal or vice-penal death, which has 
gained its hold upon Christian theology, not because of churchly authority, 
but because it has seemed to correspond to the real needs of sin-cursed 
human nature. 

This book, accepted or answered, is a positive and welcome contribution 
to the rapidly multiplying aids to the study of Paul's contributions to Chris- 
tianity. It may be put beside the works of Pfleiderer, Sabatier and Stevens, 
as equally scientific in spirit, reverent in tone, scholarly in execution, and 
stimulating in style and thought. No student can afford to ignore it. So far 
as it be the true statement he will be enriched by it. So far as it is faulty, 
he must bring knowledge and critical acumen to detect its flaws and defend 
his own positions against its attacks. J. R. G. 

The Pentateuch Translated and Explained. By Samson Raphael Hirsch, 

Rabbi of the Israelitish Religious Society of Frankfort on the Main. 

First Part : Genesis. 

This handsome volume, which contains the Hebrew text as well as a 

German translation and commentary, is a good specimen of modern Jewish 

exegesis of the narrower kind. Although by no means free from individual 

eccentricities it bears testimony on almost every page to the continued 

domination in some Jewish circles of ancient prejudices and traditional 

methods. The "wise men" of the Talmud and the Midrash are still 



